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If you would fall into any extreme, let it be on the 


side of gentleness. Francis de Sales. 
* * * * 


Christian Belief and this 
110 World ae weed 


The Parliamentary Session. 

The parliamentary session was prorogued in June. Its 
closing days were marked, as usual, by the rushing through 
of a large number of contentious bills adversely affecting 
millions of lives. Under the present Government this 
appears to be the set pattern year by year. With the cast- 
ing aside of many recommendations of the Tomlinson 
Report, because their implementation would involve costly 
sacrifices from the Government’s supporters, it became 
again clear that on the positive, constructive side the 
Government is weak, but on the negative, restrictive side 
possibly no Government was ever stronger. Multitudes 
will agree with Dr. D. L. Smit when he said : 

“As far as the Natives and other non-Europeans are 
concerned, this Session has been a disastrous one, the 
most disastrous in our Parliamentary history. It has seen 
the abolition of the Coloured man’s right to the common 
franchise, the extension of the Natal Code with all its 
repressive regulations to the Natives of the Cape Province, 
the deprivation of the right of the Native to be heard before 
a deportation order is issued for his removal, the curtail- 
ment of his right of free access to the courts of law and the 
assumption by the Minister of Native Affairs of power to 
prevent our courts from intervening to protect the Native 
from an injustice ; the contemplated extension in another 
Bill of far-reaching powers of deportation to the local 
authorities and their officials, and lastly, the application of 
the most stringent regulations in regard to the residence, 
movement and control of Natives living in the towns. 

“There must surely be few thinking people who can 


witness these developments without a feeling of grave 
disquiet. For over eight years this Government has 
endeavoured, by the application of ruthless legislation to 
apply apartheid, but they have sown nothing but ill-feeling 
and frustration among the non-European people in a 
country where we depend on the labour of 1,500,000 
Coloured people and Asiatics and over 9,000,000 Natives 
in a world which looks upon us with enmity and distrust. 
I say that the time has come for all people to rise up and 
throw out the Government’s policy forever as a spurious 
piece of Nationalist propaganda based on racial prejudices 
and deliberately confused by this Minister of Native Affairs. 
It is in these circumstances that I venture to raise the much 
debated question of apartheid once again at the close of 
this Session and to condemn the whole policy of the 
Government as a sham and a fraud which is costing the 
country millions of pounds and dissipating our human 
resources to the detriment of our future progress, without 
the remotest prospect of fulfilment. The Prime Minister, 
like his predecessor, Dr. Malan, has completely repudiated 
the suggestion that the Government ever aimed at total 
apartheid and he has told us that all it means is the tradi- 
tional social and residential separation of the races as far 
as practicable. The whole framework has been bad from 
the beginning and the Government has been caught in its 
own net and is being driven from one unhappy dilemma 


‘to another.”’ 


* * * * 


To rebut the charges made by Dr. Smit, it is no defence 
to reply with so much personal abuse as was attempted to 
be heaped on him, not least by Mr. M. D. C. de Wet Nel, 
a member of the Native Affairs Commission. To:say also, 
as did the Minister, that Dr. Smit has never in his life had 
any constructive policy in connection with Native Affairs, 
is merely laughable. The fact is we have reached a stage 
in South African history when the mildest, most reason- 
able and moderate of men, who have at heart the country’s 
welfare, if they are to retain their patriotism, must speak in 
nothing less than explosive fashion. It was declared of 
Dr. Smit’s speech: ‘‘ The hon.-member’s language is a 
blot on South Africa’s good name, it is nothing but a form 
of sabotage against South Africa.’ But the enemies of 
South Africa are not those who condemn the Government’s 
measures, but those who concoct them. It is they who are 


holding up the Union to the opprobrium of the world. 
* * * * 
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It is acommon remark in certain circles that the Govern- 
ment’s apartheid measures are intended to prevent South 
Africa from becoming like the tenth-rate nations of South 
America. But the methods displayed in constant and 
ruthless suppression of opponents are simply the methods 
of such inferior nations. South Africa is needing to copy, 
not these heady, unstable, turmoil-infested lands, but the 
large-minded, tolerant, unselfconscious and often humor- 
ous attitude of a mature land like Great Britain, where the 
menace of Communism has been scotched as in no other 


country, because all sections of the population are treated ° 


as men and women, and not as pawns to be hustled about, 
named, banned or deported. It is the mark of statesman- 
ship that it is willing to accept suggestions from political 
opponents and to weigh their merits. It is only the second- 
rate politician who becomes notorious for seldom or never 
accepting advice when it does not emanate from his own 
camp. 
* * * * 

Racialism and Sport. 

It is one of the inevitable consequences of the Govern- 
ment’s methods that retaliatory tactics are sought out by 
those who suffer from growing restrictions. Thus racial 
conflict has invaded the realm of sport, and actually on 
two fronts. The organisation controlling Non-European 
table tennis has been recognised as the sole controlling 
body in South Africa by the International Table Tennis 
Federation. According to the chairman of the European 
South African Table Tennis Union, one of the main 
reasons for the Federation’s decision is that the Union is 
alleged to have contravened some of the conditions imposed 
by the Federation on the Israeli tour last year in connection 
with the admissions to halls of Non-Europeans. The 
effect of the decision is that European table tennis players 
in South Africa could meet overseas opponents only if the 
South African Table Tennis Board (the Non-European 
body) gave them permission. The European body has 
been in a difficulty because Government has officially ruled 
that tournaments between Europeans and Non-Europeans 
would not be permitted. In 1954 a British team declined 
to come to South Africa because they could not play all 
and sundry. 

Similar difficulties have arisen in regard to international 
soccer The International Football Federation met 
recently at Lisbon and had before it a request from the 
Non-White South African Soccer Federation that they 
should have the sole representation on the International 
Federation, because they have the larger number of foot- 
ballers. Only one representative is allowed for each 
country, and at present the European body speaks for 
South Africa. No doubt to the disappointment of the 
Non-European body, the International Federation post- 
poned a decision for two years, with a view to giving the 
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two South African bodies an opportunity to reach a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. ‘This is a commendable decision. 
It allows all concerned in South Africa time to realize that 
extreme measures by either sporting body are out of date ; 
time also for Government so to modify its policy that South 
Africa will not be cut off from various fields of international 
sport. 

* * * * 
Christian Responsibility in Countries of Rapid 
Social change. 
An important Step in Ecumenical Co-operation. 

At the meeting of the S.A. Christian Council in February, 
Dr. U. van Beyma of the World Council of Churches out- 
lined plans for carrying out the study initiated at the 
Evanston meeting regarding Christian responsibility in 
countries of rapid social change. 

This was received as a special challenge to South African 
Christians, so the Social Service section of the Christian 
Council was asked to discuss with Dr. van Beyma, while 
he was in the Union, ways and means of setting up a body 
for the purpose of co-operation with those directing the 
study in Geneva, it being understood that the study will go 
on for three years, at the end of which a report will be 
compiled for the 1960 Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 

During his visit to South Africa Dr. van Beyma met 
leaders of the Dutch Reformed Churches with a view to 
securing their co-operation in the project. 

As a result of mutual consultations, it was agreed early 
in June to form a committee consisting of twenty-four 
members, drawn equally from the Dutch Reformed 
Churches and the bodies represented in the Christian 
Council. ‘The first full meeting of the joint committee 


‘will be held in September, but meanwhile groups will 


study the following subjects: (a) the theological basis ; 
(b) South African society ; (c) urbanisation ; (d) rural life ; 
(e) responsible citizenship ; (f) evangelism. 

In a subsequent issue we hope to publish a feature article 
describing more fully this important step in ecumenical 
co-operation. 

* * * * 
The Capricorn Africa Society. 

This society recently held a convention in Nyasaland to 
which world-wide attention has been given. The society 
at present confines its attention to the Central African 
Federation and East Africa. It aims at providing a new 
foundation —positive, secure and progressive—for multi- 
racial states in Africa. It espouses high principles of racial 
equality and common citizenship, but, while idealistic, 
recognizes the inevitability of gradualness in the circum- 
stances of to-day. Itseeks to give aconception of patriotism 
that men of all races and creeds can share. Those Euro- 
peans who believe that lordship is the permanent preroga- 
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tive of the white race do not support the society, and 
African nationalists who are in a hurry and count on weight 
of numbers to win soon have little time for it either. The 
history and aims of the Capricorn Africa Society are fully 
described in a book by Dr. J. H Oldham, New Hope in 
Africa, published by Longmans, Green and Company at 
7/6 Dr. Oldham’s conclusion is that the Society is the 
only force in being or in prospect capable of mobilising on 
a sufficent scale the weight of public opinion in support of 
a radical change of direction towards the creation of a 
peaceful and harmonious society in Central and East 
Africa. The aims of the Scciety have been praised alike 
by responsible statesmen of Conservative, Liberal and 
Socialist opinion in Great Britain. We trust that in Africa 
too they will be closely studied and evaluated. Regarding 
the recent convention, the Manchester Guardian comment- 
ed: “‘ Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the con- 
vention was not the decisions it made but the spirit in 
which it was conducted. Its like can hardly have been 
seen in Africa before. It may not be the only authentic 
voice to come out of Africa, but it is authentic and it 
deserves a hearing.” 
* * * * 

Of One Blood. 

The heart of South Africa has been moved by the action 
of an African woman, Mrs. Gertrude Nduneni, who at 
great cost to herself through severe burning, rescued a 
European child when the home in which she was a servant 
caught fire at Amalinda, near East London, on 15th June. 
According to the Daily Dispatch, Mrs. Nduneni was alone 
with her four years’ old charge when a pressure stove 
exploded. With her own clothing in flames, she carried 
the child to safety but was herself extensively burned. A 
fund has been opened for the benefit of all who suffered 
through the blaze, but it is hoped that, in addition to finan- 
cial aid, some lasting memento will be given to the heroine 
of the disaster. 

* * * * 
Mrs. C. D. Wark. 

With regret we have received news of the death of Mrs. 
Wark, widow of Dr. David Wark, formerly a Moderator 
and permanent General Secretary of the S.A. Presbyterian 
Church. For many years, as the helpmeet of a much- 
loved minister and highly respected General Secretary, 
Mrs, Wark was in very close touch with all the organiza- 
tions of the Church and was known to countless church 
workers and missionaries (and those by no means only of 
her own denomination) throughout South Africa, the 
Rhodesias and beyond. Especially to missionaries passing 
through Cape Town to or from their fields, she was a 
warmhearted friend and generous hostess. There was 
little about the activities of her own or neighbouring 
churches which escaped her attention and she had a 
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wonderful acquaintance with the persons engaged in reli- 
gious or philanthropic work. She was assiduous in her 
attendance at Assemblies and at the meetings of the 
Women’s Association. She served on numerous social 
and charitable organizations which had their headquarters 
in the Cape Peninsula, including a T.B. settlement, 2 
creche which she was instrumental in starting in Langa, 
Girl Guide companies, the Cape Peninsula Church Coun- 
cil, the Sudan United Mission, and the Christian Council 
of S.A., of the Women’s Section of which she was until 
recently Convener. Catholic in her sympathies, indefatig- 
able in her correspondence, warmhearted in her friend- 
ships, she craved for no discharge in her service and in spite 
of advancing years and impaired health she gave no indica- 
tion of diminished interest or activity. There is small 
recognition for a great deal of the work by means of which 
the world wags, but Mrs. Wark had the reward of knowing 
that a host of friends, not only those of her own race, knew 
of hers, and were glad to tell it abroad. Beyond that she 
had the comfort that follows every Christian who performs 
faithfully and gladly the duties that lie to hand. Her 
works will follow her. 
* * * * 

About Ourselves. 

It is often our pleasant lot to receive letters from readers 
that bespeak their appreciation of our magazine. It is one 
of the oldest periodicals in the Union, having been begun 
as the Christian Express in 1876. From that year it has 
appeared monthly without a break. We are frankly 
anxious to increase its influence through enlarging its cir- 
culation. We would appeal to our readers to help us in 
this effort, and towards this we will gladly send specimen 
copies of the magazine to any reader who seeks to enrol 
new subscribers. Letters should be addressed to The 
Editor, South African Outlook, Lovedale, C.P. 

* * * * 

“At the beginning of 1922 the name of Lovedale’s 
magazine was changed from The Christian Express, a title 
it had borne from the ’seventies, to that of The South 
African Outlook. In the course of what was for a new 
country a comparatively long history, the magazine from 
being a journal covering events in the whole Christian 
world ‘of missionary news and Christian work,’ had 
gradually changed to concentrate on South African Native 
Affairs. With the awakening race consciousness of the 
southern Bantu, and the need for voicing their difficulties, 
grievances, advances and aspirations under the influence of 
Christian civilization, it had become an organ primarily 
and mainly concerned with what might broadly be called 
the progress of the Kingdom of God among them.” 

—Lovedale, South Africa: The Story of a Century, 
1841-1941. 


* * * * 
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It is acommon remark in certain circles that the Govern- 
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tive of the white race do not support the society, and 
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the recent convention, the Manchester Guardian comment- 
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vention was not the decisions it made but the spirit in 
which it was conducted. Its like can hardly have been 
seen in Africa before. It may not be the only authentic 
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Higher Education of Non-Europeans in South 
| Africa’ 


By E. G. Malherbe, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Nowhere in Africa has the education of the Native advanced 
to the same extent as in the Union of South Africa. Compa- 
rison with many other countries is also highly favourable, for 
Dr. Malherbe shows in this article that, although about four- 
fifths of the population of South Africa comprises non-Euro- 
peans, practically all Asiatic and Coloured children of school 
age are receiving education, and rather more than half of the 
African children of school age are at school. He describes the 
facilities for the higher education of non-Europeans, and dis- 
cusses the problems of finding opportunities for non-Europeans 
to use the training they receive. Dr. Malherbe is Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Natal. He was 
formerly Director of the National Bureau of Education and 
Social Research and Director of Census and Statistics. 
During the war he was Director of Military Intelligence and 
Chief of Army Educational Services (Union Defence Force). 
He is the author of many publications on education. 


HE recent trouble at the University College of Fort 
Haret has raised in the minds of many thinking 
people, overseas as well as in South Africa, questionings, 
if not actual misgivings, about the higher education of the 
non-European, and particularly of the African. 

The Report of the Commission (consisting of Professor 
J. P. Duminy, Dr. Edgar Brookes and Professor M. C. 
Botha) appointed by the College authorities to investigate 
the situation, makes sad reading. It will make both the 
segregationists and the integrationists unhappy, but for 
different reasons. 

One of the questions which immediately arises is: Isa 
segregated university situated in a Native rural area the 
right place for having a non-European university institu- 
tion? Or should it rather be in, or in conjunction with, a 
European university institution ? 

Other more fundamental questions are raised : e.g. is the 
African able to profit by our (European) form of higher 
education ? And if he gets it, where and to what purpose 
is he going to use it? In short, we have been confronted 
anew with the questions of the how, the what and the why 
of African education in South Africa. 

The answers to these questions, which are really the 
fundamental questions in all education, will vary according 
to the political ideology of the person answering them. 
That is, they depend ultimately on the economic, political 


* Reproduced from Optima a quarterly review published by 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa. 

+ The University College of Fort Hare was closed in May last 
year for about two months owing to a serious deterioration 
in discipline. 


and social pattern which is envisaged for this multi-racial 
country of ours. 

Before discussing some of these implications, let us 
briefly survey the extent and the organization of higher 
education of the non-European as it exists in South Africa 
to-day. Let us look at it first in relation to the relative 
size of our population groups and, secondly, in relation to 
our national income. 

The population of the Union of South Africa is consti- 
tuted roughly as follows : 


European 7 2,700,000 
Native (or African 8,800,000 
Asiatic and Coloured 1,500,000 

Total . 13,000,000 


From this it will be seen that about four-fifths of the 
population of South Africa are non-European and about 
one-fifth European. 

Of the European population 20.5 per cent are receiving 
education, of the Asiatic and Coloured 19.3 per cent, and 
of the African 11 per cent. It is generally accepted that 
20 per cent of a country’s population constitutes the pro- 
portion of children of school-going age. This means that 
practically all Europeans, Asiatic and Coloured children of 
school age are receiving education and that a little more 
than half of the African children of school age are at school. 

These figures compare favourably with other parts of 
Africa. For example, in the Central African Federation 
under 10 per cent of the non-European population are at 
school, and of those at school only one in a thousand is in a 
secondary school. In South Africa 34 times as high a 
proportion of non-Europeanis is receiving secondary educa- 
tion. 

From the time of the earliest missionary efforts (about 
300 years ago) in South Africa up to the present day it has 
been the responsibility of the relatively small European 
population to bear the main burden of financing the educa- 
tion of the non-European population, most of whom are 
still very backward. It is obvious, of course, that through 
his labour the non-European has contributed to the wealth 
of the European out of which the latter has had to find the 
money to provide for educational services. The indirect 
contribution by the non-European in this way has, over 
the last century, become increasingly greater as he has be- 
come integrated into the White man’s economic system. 
Though the non-European contribution through direct 
taxation to the revenue of the country is very small when 


compared with that paid by the European, he probably 
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makes quite a considerable contribution through indirect 
taxation. Exactly how much would be very difficult to 
assess. 

The bulk of the non-European population consists of 
African Natives, the large majority of whom still live in a 
relatively primitive state and on a rather low level of sub- 
sistence economically. 

Despite what has been done by missionary sacrifice 
supported by public funds to bring the Gospel and the 
fruits of European education to the African Native in his 
kraals, much has still to be done. The fact that only a 
little more than half the number of Native children of 
school-going age are to-day able to attend schools is due to 
the lack of facilities, i.e. school buildings and trained 
teachers. Nevertheless, about 950,000 Native children 
now attend State and State-aided schools. About 22,900 
teachers are employed in these schools. In the Cape Pro- 
vince all the teachers are fully trained. All except a small 
percentage of those in the other provinces are fully trained. 
During 1955, £8,650,000 was being spent on Native educa- 
tion. (Thisis apart from approximately £6,000,000 spent 
by the State on roughly 300,000 Asiatic and Coloured 
pupils.) Ss 

There is no territory or colony or protectorate in the 
whole of Africa where the education of the African Native 
has advanced to the same extent as it has done in the Union 
of South Africa. 

As for the Indian (Asiatic) population in South Africa, 
50 times as much per head of population is spent by South 
Africa on their education as in India. In South Africa 
nearly all Indian children of school-going age are at school. 
Four times as high a percentage of the Indian population 
in South Africa goes to university as in India. 

Because such a large proportion of South Africa’s popu- 
lation still lives on a relatively low level of economic pro- 
ductivity, it is to be expected that its national income per 
head of population will be low when compared with the 
United States of America and with the Dominions that 
have homogeneous White populations and a high standard 
of living. 

A comparison, therefore, of the absolute amounts spent 
on education in these countries or even in countries with 
lower standards of living than in South Africa is not very 
meaningful. It would seem, therefore, that the best way 
in which to assess the effort which a country like South 
Africa has put into bringing education to the backward as 
well as to the advanced sections of its heterogeneous popu- 
lation is to see what proportion of its national income is 
devoted to education. 

Though South Africa’s national income per head of 
population is about £100 and that of the United States is 
over £700 and Canada’s over £450, South Africa spends 4 
per cent of its national income on education, as against the 
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United States’ 3.7 per cent and Canada’s 3 per cent. South 
Africa’s per caput national income is less than a third of 
that of Australia and New Zealand, yet it spends more than 
twice as big a proportion of its national income on educa- 
tion as those two Dominions. 

South Africa has much the same handicaps in bringing 
education to its non-European masses as have countries 
like Egypt and India, where the incidence of illiteracy is 
high. Not only are those countries poor as regards per 
caput national income (Egypt about £42 and India about 
£20), but they also spend a very low percentage—i.e. 1.3 
per cent in the case of Egypt, and 0.5 per cent in the case 
of India—on education. 

South Africa has suffered an additional handicap in that 
half a century ago a large portion of the country was 
ravaged and the people impoverished by a cruel war, the 
memory of which has for a long time served to disrupt good 
relations within the relatively small European population 
itself. 

Despite these handicaps and setbacks, we find that, out 
of the rudimentary efforts of missionaries to bring the 
Gospel to the heathen, there has developed in the relatively 
short space of a few decades a huge network of schools and 
teacher training institutions with about 1,200,000 non- 
European pupils, costing the State some £15 million a year 
(excluding capital expenditure). Of this number some 
35,000 are receiving secondary education and about 2,300 
are receiving university education. 

Here we have in numerical form a picture of the non- 
European educational pyramid with not only a broad base 
of over 1,160,000 receiving primary education, but with a 
substantial number (35,000) at the secondary stage. This 
group constitutes the reservoir from which the universities 
can draw their recruits. Unless there is such a_ big 
reservoir to draw from, it is impossible to find a big enough 
proportion of first-grade students to maintain proper 
standards at the university level. 

To change the metaphor again, it is clear that without 
that broad base, particularly at the secondary level, on 
which to build, any elaborate provision for higher educa- 
tion becomes a top-heavy and very costly superstructure. 
This is indeed the problem in connection with some of the 
university institutions which are being built in other parts 
of Africa largely with the British taxpayers’ money. Time, 
however, will remedy this weakness. 

Outside the Union there are four university colleges in 
Africa (at Makerere, Khartoum, Ibadan and the Gold 
Coast) which in 1952 had altogether 1,600 students. 
These institutions serve a population of some 58 million 
Africans and have been established very largely with the 
British taxpayers’ money. 

In comparison with the above, the five university insti- 
tutions catering for the higher education of non-Europeans 
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in South Africa had in 1954 enrolled some 2,300 non- 
European students, serving a population of 10,300,000 
non-Europeans. ‘These institutions are financed by the 
Union’s taxpayers and not by any money from the United 
Kingdom. 

Non-European 


Institution Students 
Fort Hare University College 370 
University of Natal $27 
University of Cape Town 271 
University of the Witwatersrand 214 
University of South Africa 1,145 

(External only) — 

2,327 


It should be noted, however, that the 1,145 students of 
the University of South Africa are enrolled in the Depart- 
ment of External Studies of that University, which caters 
only for external students by correspondence. 

The number of internal students in the other four insti- 
tutions is steadily growing. Five years ago there were 
only about 900 students compared with 1,182 to-day. 

If one considers that in 1910, when Union was formed 
(i.e. after two and a half centuries of European education 
in South Africa), there were at all the university institu- 
tions in South Africa altogether only 1,171 European stud- 
ents, the fact that there are to-day more than twice that 
number of non-Europeans receiving some form or other of 
university education is by itself a remarkable achievement 
in such a short time, even allowing for the difference in the 
size of the two population groups. 

Let us look next at the cumulative effect of all this edu- 
cational effort on the existing African population in South 
Africa. 

The figures I am quoting have reference only to the 
Africans and are estimates made by the South African 
Institute of Race Relations for the year 1953. These 
figures reflect the educational pyramid in terms not of those 
at school, but in terms of those who have finished school 
and are now living : 

(a) 167,125 Africans possess the Std. VI certificate. 

The increase is at the rate of 15,000 per annum. 

(b) 38,572 Africans possess the Junior Certificate. The 
increase is 4,900 per annum. 

(c) 8,488 Africans have passed the Matriculation or 
equivalent examination. ‘The increase is 1,290 per 
annum. 

(d) 1,064 Africans possess a university degree. 
200 graduate annually. 

There are about 4,122,000 Africans aged 21 and over 
(1951 census). The proportion of these adults holding 
the educational qualifications stated are as follows : 

Standard VI .. .. 26.07 per 1,000 
Junior Certificate or the equivalent 6.52 per 1,000 


About 
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Matriculation or the equivalent .. 1.51 per 1,000 

University degree 0.26 per 1,000 
Incidentally, these figures give an indication of the very 

small proportion of Africans over 21 who would be able to 
vote if one were to require an educational attainment, e.g. 
Matriculation, as the qualification for the franchise in the 
case of Africans in South Africa. 

Omitting for the moment the instruction which the 
University of South Africa gives by correspondence to 
isolated individuals (of all races), we find that there are 
three types of organization in operation for the provision 
of higher education for non-Europeans in South Africa. 

1. Complete separation: 'This we find in the case of 
the University College of Fort Hare, which caters exclu- 
sively for non-European students. ‘The Universities of 
Stellenbosch, Pretoria, the Orange Free State, Potchef- 
stroom and Rhodes, on the other hand, cater exclusively 
for European students. (Exceptions have occurred at 
Rhodes, where a few isolated non-European students 
have been admitted to post-graduate lectures). 

Of the 370 students at Fort Hare, 314 are Bantu. 
The rest are Asiatic and Coloured. 

’ Fort Hare is situated in a densely-populated rural 
Native area. It is entirely residential. The buildings 
cost about £500,000 and the Government grant is 
£80,000 per annum (1955 figures) towards running 
expenses. A fairly large proportion of the lecturing 
staff is African. The College is affiliated academically 
with Rhodes University (60 miles away in Grahamstown), 
whose degrees and diplomas the Fort Hare students 
receive on passing their own local examinations. 

This type of organization is merely an extension into 
the field of higher education of the practice of racial 
separation which obtains universally in South Africa at 
the primary and secondary level and also in teacher train- 
ing colleges. 

2. Mixed classes: ‘This system obtains at the two 
large urban Universities of Cape Town and Witwaters- 
rand. Here non-European and European students 
attend the same classes. ‘The non-European students 
constitute, however, only a very small minority (about 
5 per cent) of the total number of over 4,000 students in 
each of these universities. In fact, in most classes they 
are hardly in evidence, probably one or two in a class of 
over a hundred, and hardly ever constitute a problem, 
i.e. as far as the European students are concerned. 
Whether they (the non-Europeans) get the greatest 
possible benefit from this arrangement on the purely 
academic side at the undergraduate level may be question- 
ed. 

The racial constitution of the non-European group is 
as follows: There are at Cape Town 163 Coloured, 81 
Asiatic and 27 Bantu (total 271). At Witwatersrand 
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there are 127 Asiatic, 74 Bantu and 13 Coloured (total 

204): 

Though these non-European students attend the same 
classes as the European students, they do not live in the 
same residences, nor do they associate in extra-curricular 
activities such as athletics, sports and student dances. 
Thus, while there is, under this arrangement, academic 
non-segregation, there still exists to a considerable extent 
social segregation—dictated largely by the mores of the 
society which these Universities serve. 

3. Partial Separation: 'This is the system which 
obtains at the University of Natal. This university has 
its seat in Pietermaritzburg and Durban, two cities 60 
miles apart. It admits non-European students only at 
the Durban end of that university. There are at pre- 
sent 327 of them. The non-European students are 
taught separately from the European students at the 
undergraduate level. At the post-graduate level, 
Europeans and non-Europeans may be taught together 
at the discretion of the Principal. ‘This separation is 
dictated largely by the fact that the proportion of 
non-European students is 22 per cent of the student 
body in Durban, i.e. about four times as great as is the 
case at Cape Town and Witwatersrand. 

Although the classes for non-Europeans are separate 
from those for Europeans, they are taught by the same 
lecturers as teach the European students. They sit for 
the same examinations. Receiving the same degrees, 
non-European students are presented alphabetically 
with all the other university students at the annual gra- 
duation ceremony. It is a condition of appointment 
that staff members in Durban are expected to lecture 
also to non-Europeans. 

The University of Natal thus avoids, on the one hand, 
the position of relegating the non-Europeans to a complete- 
ly separate non-European university institution which 
might carry with it the inevitable stigma of inferiority as 
regards the academic standard of the degrees attained. 
This stigma is sometimes typified in the United States by 
calling such institutions “ nigger universities.” 

The University of Natal, on the other hand, also avoids 
the difficulty arising from the relative backwardness of 
non-European students when they come to university. 
They need special attention, and an adaptation of methods 
of instruction which is hardly possible in an institution 
where they constitute one or two per cent in a large class of 
European students. 

In a purely separate institution like Fort Hare, recent 
events have shown that such an institution easily becomes 
introverted by virtue of its cultural isolation. Grievances 
tend to develop a kind cf group neurosis, because there is 
hardly any chance of dissipating them by means of the 
wider contacts afforded by a larger and more varied com- 
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munity. Feelings of resentment which may have become 
engendered in that rather limited environment become 
bottled up, and a small incident may set off an explosion. 

Furthermore, the concentration of all the non-European 
intelligentsia in a remote Native area may create a potential 
danger spot. The slighest contaminating influence may 
spread to great proportions, especially where there are no 
corrective influences at hand in the same university. What 
such an institution, where future leaders are bred, requires 
above all is the blendings of freedom with responsibility. 
This is traditional in a European institution. Native 
institutions do not have that tradition. It can, however, 
be acquired in course of time, but only through example and 
practice. 

In mixed institutions (like Cape Town and Witwaters- 
rand) and to some extent in Natal, there are opportunities 
for picking up this tradition in an atmospheric sort of way. 
It is doubtful, however, whether, for example, in the 
organization of student government at Cape Town and 
Witwatersrand a sufficient number of non-Europeans 
(being only 5 per cent of the whole student body) can 
participate in an effective way where they constitute such a 
very small minority of the student body. The number of 
non-European students who gain actual experience in 
student self-government must be very small, and the 
opportunities for carrying responsibility necessarily limited 
—thought it should be mentioned that the European stud- 
ents may, and often do, vote for non-European students to 
represent them. There is no separate franchise. It is 
possible, however, that under a hostile European student 
body not a single non-European student will be elected, 
and, if elected, have very little say. 

In the University of Natal, on the other hand, the non- 
European students elect their own Students’ Representa- 
tive Council to run their student affairs. They are entirely 
responsible for organizing their societies, social functions 
and their league competitions in sports, games and athletics, 
which in any case are separate in South Africa. By having 
their own Students’ Representative Council, the non- 
European students also have direct access to the university 
authorities instead of via a European Students’ Repre- 
sentative Council, which may or may not be sympatheti- 
cally disposed to them. 

In addition, there is a Joint Board on which the execu- 
tive of the Non-European Students’ Representative 
Council is represented together with the executives of the 
two European Students’ Representative Councils (Pieter- 
maritzburg and Durban). This Joint Board deals only 
with matters which affect the whole student body. Thus, 
the non-Europeans get a chance of making their voice 
heard in student affairs and also of learning what procedures 
are proper in student government and in their rela- 
tions with the constituted authority of a university. 
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By being taught by the same European staff as teach the 
European students, by participating at public lectures and 
in graduation ceremonies as well as in student government, 
and by living in a mixed community like Durban, non- 
European students are provided with several links to bring 
them in touch with the university tradition (which is, in 
essence, a European tradition)—links which would be 
entirely missing in a completely segregated institution. 

However successful non-European students may be in 
imbibing book-learning and in passing examinations, 
they are, on the whole, severely handicapped as regards 
their social heredity in respect of the fundamental bases of 
the European’s mores and way of life. In my dealings for 
over 10 years with a large non-European student body, it 
has been brought home to me on several occasions that the 
students do not realize that certain things “‘ are not done.” 
How could they know? They have mostly grown up in 
environments which, if not miserably poor, are devoid of 
the cultural influences of books, magazines and newspapers 
which are commonplace in most European homes. That 
they sometimes do very well academically, despite all these 
handicaps, redounds much to their credit. For one thing, 
they generally work much harder than European students. 

There is, however, a further consideration which dictates 
the policy followed at the University of Natal. It is a 
pedagogical consideration. Most of the non-European 
students when they come to university are handicapped 
not only by the lack of those atmospheric cultural influ- 
ences already mentioned, but also because the schools at 
which they passed their matriculation are deficient in 
those facilities of staff, equipment and accommodation 
which are common in most European high schools. The 
result is that most non-European students, on an average, 
take from one to two years longer to achieve a university 
degree than the average European student. If, therefore, 
one were to have them together in a large first-year class, 
for example in English or in History, in which there are 
more non-European students than European students (as 
would actually be the case if they were put together in the 
same classes in Durban), the lecturer would find that he 
had to slow down the tempo of his work with that class to 
suit the level of the majority. The more advanced Euro- 
pean students would be bored by having to do over again 
what they had done at school. They would probably 
“cut”? the classes and eventually drop them entirely. 
This would retard progress, and in the end it would lead 
to the lowering of standards. This is, however, guarded 
against by the arrangement in the University of Natal. 
Here the standard for the examinations, for example, is set 
and maintained by the European students in these courses 
in their own classes in Pietermaritzburg and in Durban, 
and tte non-European students must see that they attain 
those standards to pass. By taking the non-Europeans in 
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separate classes it has also been possible to adopt special 
methods of teaching by which they are coached until they 
can catch up with the European standard. This they do 
eventually, but it takes them longer. We find, however, 
that at the post-graduate level, where there are usually only 
one or two of them and where it is convenient for both 
groups to attend, we can teach them together in the same 
class. ‘They are then able to hold their own with the Euro- 
pean students, and do not in any way constitute a drag on 
the class. . 

In large classes of 150 to 200, such as one finds in the 
two big universities where European and non-European 
students are taught together, the number of non-European 
students is so small that they are hardly in evidence. The 
average number per class is less than two. So that there 
the tempo of teaching the European students is not in the 
least impaired, and adequate standards can be maintained. 
It is doubtful, however, whether in such large classes the 
few non-European students receive the measure of indivi- 
dual attention which they would get when taught by the 
same instructor but in a separate class. 

Numerical considerations are of crucial importance in 
this whole situation. 

Then there is a further point. By providing separate 
facilities for the non-Europeans, it is possible to hold classes 
at times when most of them can attend, i.e. in the late 
afternoons, in the evenings and over the week-ends. Far 
more non-European than European students have to 
“earn while they learn.” 'To force them into the same 
time-table during the day, which is designed for European 
students who are nearly all full-time, would be to deprive 
many of the non-Europeans of the opportunity of going to 
university at all. 

The arrangement in Natal, while it benefits the non- 
European students, involves the teaching staff in consider- 
able inconvenience and sacrifice. ‘This duplication of the 
instructional service over the last 20 years has meant also 
considerable additional cost to the University of Natal, to 
which the Government has not contributed any extra 
subsidy. In the “‘ mixed”’ universities the inclusion of 
non-Europeans in the same classes is merely an additional 
source of revenue. The additional cost is negligible. 

As a result of repeated representations made by the 
University of Natal to the Government, there is a likeli- 
hood that some subvention will be made to assist with this 
duplicated service, which has involved the University in 
great financial losses in the past. 

The medical school which has recently been established, 
primarily for non-Europeans, is sui generis, and has been 
placed on a special financial footing by which the Govern- 
ment shoulders practically the whole cost. 

The “differential treatment” (as the Natal plan is 
sometimes designated) has shown very good results in the 
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teaching methods at the medical school in Durban. The 
intake is limited to 40 students a year. Thus, they receive 
much more individual attention than is possible for Euro- 
pean and non-European students in the large medical 
schools. Consequently, their results are frequently just 
as good as those attained by European students in the other 
medical schools and much better than those attained by 
the non-European students in those schools. 

A measure of this success must be attributed also to the 
fact that, in the Durban medical school, the content of the 
first-year pre-medical courses. in physics, chemistry, 
zoology and botany is spread over two years. In addition 
students have.to take a language (English) and a social 
science (usually history). They must pass in all these 
before they can proceed to the pre-clinical course in 
anatomy and physiology. By our insistence on this two- 
year pre-medical training (which brings the length of their 
course to seven years) during which they can also learn to 
express themselves better in English, we have brought 
down the failures in subsequent years to a lower proportion 
than in any other medical school in South Africa. The 
examinations are on a par with those in the other (Euro- 
pean) medical schools. The requirements for all medical 
schools are controlled by the Medical Council. 

The State has provided the total cost of building the 
Durban medical school—some £405,000. It is considered 
by overseas experts to be one of the best-designed and 
equipped medical schools in the Commonwealth. 

It is run in connection with the adjacent King Edward 
VIII Hospital, with 1,600 beds for non-Europeans. 

The State contributes over £60,000 per annum towards 
the running costs of the medical school. In addition, it 
provides bursaries, chiefly for Bantu students, amounting 
to over £19,000 per annum. Though the school is only in 
its fourth year, there will be, in 1956, 170 students, about 
56 per cent of whom are Bantu, 36 per cent Asiatics and 7 
per cent Coloured. 

I am often asked how the non-European races get on 
with each other, and I must say that, considering the 
differences in religion and diet between Hindu, Moslem, 
Bantu and Coloured, their relationships are good. It is 
not uncommon that in the student body of the University 
of Natal, consisting of 213 Asiatics, 101 Bantu and 13 
Coloured, a Bantu student is elected as President of their 
Students’ Representative Council. 

To sum up the Natal situation : our approach is a prag- 
matic one. It is not based upon abstract ideas as to the 
innate intellectual equality or inequality of the European 
and the non-European races. We take them as wé find 
them and provide for their needs accordingly. 

The limits of the non-European’s development lie 
chiefly in external conditions. His poverty and the lack of 
opportunities for pre-university education limit the intake 
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of non-Europeans into universities. A further limiting 
factor is the ‘“‘ afsetgebied ”’ (market) for the non-European 
university product in the community. What are the in- 
centives? What are the opportunities open to a non- 
European for using his university education ? 

To my knowledge no systematic survey has been made 
of the types of employment into which non-European, and 
in particular African, university graduates from the above- 
mentioned four institutions have gone. We have found, 
however, that of the 230 non-European students (174 
Indians, 46 Africans and 10 Coloureds) who had obtained 
their degrees at the University of Natal by 1953, the large 
majority are employed as teachers in primary and second- 
ary schools. A considerable proportion of these hold 
positions as principals of Government or Government- 
aided schools. Two African graduates hold university 
appointments, one as a senior lecturer in economics, and 
the other as a lecturer in sociology. Several of these have 
proceeded to other universities in South Africa and over- 
seas to do post-graduate work and to pursue medical or 
‘legal studies. Some are now practising as medical doctors 
and lawyers. Other graduates are known to have followed 
careers in journalism, secretarial practice and social welfare 
work, Others again have drifted into commerce and trans- 
port. There is no reason to think that the proportions will 
differ much in respect of the graduates from the other 
university institutions. By far the largest number go into 
teaching. With the development of new Bantu authorities 
under the Native Affairs Department, an increasing 
number will be absorbed in administrative and clerical 
work. Those who have some science training readily find 
work in industrial laboratories. Next to teaching, medi- 
cine has attracted most. Non-European medical practi- 
tioners do very well financially in rural as well as in urban 
areas. One very prominent medical practitioner working 
in a rural area of the Orange Free State told me that 80 
per cent of his patients were non-European and 20 per cent 
European. He obtained, however, 80 per cent of his in- 
come from the European patients. The Rhodesias and 
the Territories (Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland) 
increasingly absorb the university-trained non-European 
from the Union of South Africa—mostly as teachers. 

Non-Europeans, however, find it extremely difficult to 
get into certain professions. ‘This is not because they are 
barred by legal enactment or because that training is not 
available at some university. It is rather because of the 
lack of facilities within the professions themselves. It is 
extremely difficult for an African to get articled with a legal 
firm. In Natal, Indian legal firms used to take Africans, 
but latterly they have taken only Indians. Amongst 
European legal firms, where there is strong competition 
amongst Europeans to get in, preference is naturally given 
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non-European student can take the course at a university, 
but it is very difficult for him to get into some recognized 
firm when it comes to the practical work required during 
the vacations. Once, however, firms of African lawyers or 
engineers exist, there should be no difficulty in getting 
Africans into these professions. The difficulty, however, 
is how to get started. 

What the country (particularly the Native areas) needs 
most, is improved agriculture. As long as the Native is 
allowed to ‘‘ develop on his own lines”’ and continue to 
indulge in his destructive use of the land dictated by lobola 
and other traditions of his indigenous culture, there is not 
much scope for the non-European trained in scientific 
agricultural methods. Yet a start should be made some- 
where. 

Thus far the bulk of the training of the non-European at 
university has been in the so-called “‘talkie-talkie”’ subjects 
—languages, history, politics, psychology, sociology, etc. 
What he needs specially is more training in science, i.e. in 
the methodical dealing with the hard intractable facts of 
Nature, with a view of doing something to improve his 
material environment instead of merely talking academic 
jargon about it. 

The non-European, and particularly the Bantu, is going 
through a period of ethnic adolescence. This is a period 
of emotional stress and strain. In adolescence the indivi- 
dual feels he is no longer a child ; yet he is not yet recog- 
nized as an adult. He is in a state characterized by the 
Afrikaans saying: ‘“‘ Te groot vir ’n servet en te klein vir 
’n tafellaken.”’* 

The African is going through a difficult transition stage 
—a period when the old tribal sanctions and traditions of 
the group are disintegrating under the impact of the Euro- 
pean’s economy and before new sanctions and traditions are 
established. Transition periods are always fraught with 
danger. 

The fact that the African, however highly educated, has 
himself not yet “‘ arrived,” causes stress and strain within 
himself as a person and makes for lack of balance and poor 
social adjustment. 

Then there is the distance between him and the masses 
of tribal Bantu who are inwardly still in a state of barbarism 
and amongst whom, for example, ritual murders are still 
part of the tribal tradition, even though outwardly they 
may display the trappings of civilization. In between the 
educated Native and the primitive savage there are many 
gradations or levels in the process of what the social anthro- 
pologists call ‘‘ acculturation.” This process is inevitable 
under the pervasive effect of the dominant European 
group’s economic and administrative system. 


* Literally this means ‘‘ too big for a serviette and too small 
for a tablecloth.” It is equivalent to the idiom “ neither 
hay or grass.” 
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The problem is what is now the réle of the educated non; 
European in South Africa during this transition stage 
Training for leadership is one of the functions of a univer- 
sity. The problem is complicated by the fact that this is a 
multi-racial society. In what sphere is he to exercise this 
leadership ? The very heterogeneous nature of our society 
makes the opportunities for him to function as a leader 
very uncertain. Far more so than in more homogeneously 
African territories where the European is only a temporary 
sojourner (as the Dutch were in Indonesia or the British in ~ 
India)—in those countries of which the European would 
not speak as his patria or fatherland. ‘There the process is 
one of gradual evolution and goes on without much of the 
strain generated by fear of racial dominance. Under the 
pervasive influence of democratic ideas of government, the 
political institutions in these territories will gradually be- 
come shaped on the western European pattern. But these 
institutions will be operated by Africans, as, for example, 
in the Gold Coast. To be sure, they are learning by trial 
and error, but they are learning. And they are doing so 
because positions of political leadership comparable to 
those in European communities are open to them to aspire 
to. 

This is possible in the more or less homogeneously 
African parts of Africa. It is not possible in South Africa, 
which has the highest proportion of educated Africans in 
the African continent. Here the European has the exclu- 
sive right to political leadership, in the sense that he has 
the monopoly of initiating social and political change. This 
monopoly is being steadily entrenched through legislation. 
If the educated non-European wants to rise to political 
leadership at present in South Africa, he bumps his head 
against a non-porous ceiling through which black percola- 
tion is not possible. 

Such a position inevitably leads to frustration and is 
fraught with danger until such time as a proper outlet for 
the educated non-European’s talents can be found also in 
the political sphere. 

It is not suggested that political control in South Africa 
should be passed to Africans now by giving them universal 
franchise. If that were done, there would be a recession 
to barbarism. Lord Milverton is perfectly right when he 
states in his article on “‘ The Realities of African Civiliza- 
tion,’ which appeared in the September, 1955, issue of 
Optima: ‘Truly it is undemocratic for a small minority 
to dominate the electoral system, but it is stark folly to 
elevate the trappings of Western democracy into a fetish 
whose worship will infallibly destroy all the principles and 
justification of democracy. A people must understand 
democracy and believe in it to be able to work it. They 
must accept the responsibilities as well as the machine.” 

It should be remembered that our ideas of democratic 
government, of ‘‘ one-man-one-vote”’ and of universal 
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franchise had their origin in countries with populations 
which are relatively homogeneous racially and culturally. 
It was in such countries that Jean Jacques Rousseau 
preached the rights of man and where Franklin and 
Jefferson evolved democratic systems of government. 


With the increasingly accelerated contacts between 
peoples of widely differing cultural stages of development 
in respect of those basic pre-requisites of democratic 
government, the world is beginning to realize that one can- 
not apply in unadulterated form to heterogeneous coun- 
tries like South Africa the procedures which work in homo- 
geneous communities. This is where South Africa is be- 
coming a laboratory for experimentation in government on 
which the whole world is focussing its attention. It is a 
terrific challenge. 

We are, however, working against time. If the idea of 
creating within South Africa two territorially separated 
homogeneous communities—one European and the other 
non-European (a Bantustan)—can be carried out soon, the 
position of non-European leadership can be solved in the 
same way as it is being done in other more or less homoge- 
neously African countries. But unless South Africa be- 
comes a country famous also for economic miracles, this 
segregation of populations already so closely integrated is 
going to take a long, long time. 


The problem is : what happens in the meantime ? 


But even supposing this far-off divine event does take 
place, the question arises where and how is the educated 
non-European going to receive practice in the exercise of 
real and significant leadership in the meantime. Is he, for 
several generations, going to be doomed to a frustration of 
aspirations which have been quickened by the very educa- 
tion which we have so generously doled out to him ? . 


At present decision-making is an all-White affair, and 
the only scope that is often left to the educated non-Euro- 
pean is to be the articulate mouthpiece for calling the atten- 
tion of administrators to the non-European’s grievances. 
Even that has become a hazardous occupation! And even 
if he is given some kind of scope for self-determination and 
leadership in certain demarcated areas or territories, these 
territories will still be within the geographic boundaries of 
the Union, and will have to be operated im what is still 
essentially a European context. How else could the Union 
effectively administer such services as health, agriculture, 
communication, transport and defence, if it is not done in 
co-operation with the non-European leaders within those 
non-European areas? Disease amongst men and animals 
knows no boundaries.. Such co-operation—if it is really 
co-operation such as between partners ina common venture 
and is not simply domination—will be impossible unless 
these non-Europeans have grasped and completely assimi- 
lated the essentials of the European’s civilization and not 
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merely its external trappings. These essentials he will not 
acquire and maintain if left to learn them by himself in 
isolation. He will then just ‘“ go native ” and his territo- 
ries will become even worse victims of soil erosion and 
disease. 


All our experience has shown that he learns these essen- 
tials very slowly and only by practice in association with 
those who know the rules of the game. He must therefore 
be given the necessary practice until the European’s tradi- 
tions of blending freedom and responsibility have become 
his traditions too. Then only will effective co-operation 
between the European and the non-European races in 
South Africa become possible. This co-operation on a 
basis of partnership with the educated leaders is essential 
for the survival of civilization in Africa whether the African 
some day become wholly or partially segregated into 
sections of Bantustan geographically within and adjacent 
to the Union, or whether they continue to live amongst us 
with varying degrees of efficiency and responsibility. Such 
co-operation will not be possible unless these educated 
men and potential leaders are given real responsibilities. 
Then and then only will they learn that there can be no 
rights without commensurate responsibilities. And they 
will not learn this hard lesson, if things are always planned 
for them and done for them, instead of with them. 


It was a hopeful sign for their future that they prized 
education so much and were prepared to sacrifice so much 
to obtain it. But mere book education was not going to 
work their social and economic salvation. He could not 
belittle the service that their widespread system of educa- 
tion was rendering for them. It was doing a great deal to 
make the Europeans, their civilization, their ideals and their 
methods intelligible to the Bantu. It was throwing a 
bridge across the gulf of time that separated the two races. 
It was acting as a solvent and a stimulant. But much as 
might be put to its credit it could not be said that it was 
doing more than preparatory work for the real trial of 
strength that was coming. They had a justifiable ambition 
for higher education and a desire for the establishment of 
seminaries that would in due course send out ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, and other professional workers, but he 
trusted they realized, however potential of good to their 
race these professions were, and however attractive the 
sphere of life which they appeared to promise, that the 
creation and filling of them would not save their people 
from the danger now threatening them. He believed that 
their future as a race was bound up with their use of the 
soil. 

Dr. James Henderson to an African audience in 1908. 
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Conference on Christian Literature for the Bantu of 
Southern Africa 


A Conference to consider the production and distribu- 
tion of Christian Literature for the Bantu of Southern 
Africa will be held in the Darragh Hall, Johannesburg, 
from Tuesday evening, 7th August, till Friday afternoon, 
10th August, 1956. Attendance will be by invitation. 

F. J. van WYK 
Secretary, Planning Committee. 


_ AGENDA 
TUESDAY, 7th AUGUST : 
8.15 p.m.: Official Opening by the Honourable the 
Administrator of the Transvaal, Dr. W. 
M. Nicol. 
Chairman’s Address (Professor G. B. A. 
Gerdener) 


WEDNESDAY, 8th AUGUST : 
8.30 a.m.: Registration of Delegates. 
9.15 am.: Appointment of Drafting Committee 
9.30 am.: Paper: Christian Literature for the 


Bantu of Southern Africa—the 
Present Situation—Dr. R. H. W. 
Shepherd. 

9.45 a.m.: Discussion. 

10.30 a.m.: TEA 

11.00 a.m.: Discussion (Continued) 


1.00 p.m.: LUNCH 

2.00 p.m.: Paper: The Production of Christian 
Literature for the Bantu of Southern 
Africa—Dr. C. J. Oosthuizen. 

2.15 p.m.: Discussion. 

on) p.m, : 1 EA 

“3.45 p.m.: Discussion (Continued) 

5.00 p.m.: Adjournment. 

8.15 p.m.: Address: Rev. Claude de Mestral, 
Secretary, International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa. 


THURSDAY, 9th AUGUST : 

9.15 a.m.: Paper: The Distribution of Christian 
Literature among the Bantu of 
Southern Africa—Rev. G. Mabille. 

9.30 a.m.: Discussion. 

10.30 am.: TEA 

11.00 a.m.: Discussion (Continued) 

1.00 p.m.: LUNCH 

2.00 p.m.: Paper: Illiteracy and its Bearing on 
the Distribution of Christian Lite- 
rature amons the Bantu—Methods 
for combating Iliteracy—Mrs. Maida 
Whyte. 


2.15 p.m.: Discussion. 

3.15 pitiless ee 

3.45 p.m.: Discussion (Continued) 

5.00 p.m.: Adjournment. 

8.00 p.m.: Paper: The Secular Press and the 
Bantu—Dr. 'T. 5. van Rooyen. 

8.15 p.m.: Paper: The Secular Press and the — 
Bantu—Dr. M. L. Maile. 

8.30 p.m. : Discussion. 

10.15 p.m.: Adjournment. 


FRIDAY, 10th AUGUST : 


9.15 a.m.: Resume of Discussions—Rev. C. B. 
Brink and Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd. 
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10.45 am.: Draft Resolutions—Rev. C. B. Brink 
and Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd. 

Discussion 

1.00 p.m.: LUNCH 

2.00 p.m.: Resolutions : Discussion. 

3:15, p.n.2< 1 EA 

3.45 p.m.: Resolution : Discussion (Continued) 

4.30 p.m. 


: Votes of Thanks and Closing. 

* * * * 

LITERATURE CONFERENCE PERSONALITIES 
(In no special order) 

Dr. W. Nicol 

Administrator of the Transvaal and for many years a 
D.R.C. Minister. 

Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener, (Chairman) 

Retired professor, D.R.C. Theological Seminary, Stellen- 
bosch. Ex-Chairman, S.A.B.R.A. 
Ds. C. B. Brink, (Vice-Chairman) 

Moderator, Synod of the Ned. Herv. of Geref. Kerk, 
Transvaal. 

Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, (Vice-Chairman) 

President, Christian Council of South Africa: Director 
of Lovedale Press ; Author of several books on Bantu litera- 
ture, etc. ; Editor, The South African Outlook, etc. 
Dr. C. J. Oosthuizen 

Editor, Bantu Magazine, Bona. 

Rev. G. Mabille 

Pastor, Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. 
association with the Morija Press, Basutoland. 
Mrs. Maida Whyte 

Adult Education Officer, S.A. Institute of Race Relation 
Authority on literacy techniques. 

Dr. T. S. van Rooyen 

Chief Journalist, Department of Native Affairs, Editor 

of the Department’s publication, Bantu. 


Long 
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Dr. M. L. Maile 
Bantu Minister, D.R.C. Mission Church (Bothaville, 
O.Ff.S.) 
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Rev. Claude de Mestral 
Secretary, International Committee on Christian Litera- 
ture for Africa. 


Sursum Corda 
A SURPRISING REQUEST 
By Rev. J. Bruce Gardiner, D.D. 


Lord teach us. to pray, as John also taught his disciples. 


AM quite sure that if this incident were not so familiar 

this request, brought to our Lord by a disciple, would 
surprise us greatly. The disciples were men who had 
been chosen by the Master to be his intimate companions 
and friends. Without doubt they were men of high 
character and devout habits ; born into Hebrew homes and 
taught from early youth to know from Scripture “ the ways 
of God with men ”’ ; taught to know Him as the hearer and 
answerer of prayer ; familiar with the great and beautiful 
prayers enshrined in the Psalter, such men were, no doubt, 
in the ordinary sense men of prayer. The circumstances 
must have been peculiar which led one of them to the 
Master with the request, Teach us to pray. The fact that 
he added to his request the words, ‘“‘as John also taught 
his disciples” leads us back to conversations with disciples 
of the Baptist who had evidently received guidance from 
their Master on this subject. 

Then, this incident occurred at a time when their own 
Master had ceased praying. No doubt they had observed 
the conspicuous place which prayer occupied in the daily 
life of the Lord Jesus ; and that by his prayers He seemed 
to be lifted into a lofty place of living fellowship with God 
the Father. 

What they saw in Him awakened in them a strong desire 
that the Master would share with the disciples the secret 
of his prayer life. Actually, He did not respond directly 
to the disciples’ request. In the words that have been 
preserved to us we can see that his central desire was to 
awaken in his followers the spirit of prayer. He makes it 
perfectly clear that He is not providing the disciples with 
a form of prayer. In this the greater part of Christendom 
all down the centuries has with one consent succeeded 
in misinterpreting the language of the Master. What He 
says is not, “ In this form pray ye,”’ but “‘ in this manner,”’ 
“thus,” “in some such form as this.” 


We have reason to be sincerely grateful that we have 
been familiar with the Lord’s Prayer all our days; but 
when we read again the incident in which it occurs in the 
Gospel we reflect with astonishment that in thousands of 
churches and schools and homes the prayer is used as if 
our Lord had said, “In these words pray ye.” Here and 
elsewhere our Lord leaves upon the thoughtful mind the 


St. Lukeol jer. 


impression that in his eyes forms of prayer and praise, 
however beautiful in themselves, always tend to become 
and frequently do become, forms without substance, words 
on the lips lit by no flame of reality in the heart. We can- 
not be taught to pray ; we cannot really pray by memorising 
and repeating forms of words, however sanctified by 
association and_use. ‘True prayer lifts us on the wings of 
faith and love into gracious fellowship with our Heavenly 
Father in an experience which is intelligent as well as happy 
and blessed. St. Paul says, “I will pray with the spirit 
and I will pray with the understanding also.”’ 

When, however, we come back to our Lord’s word we 
learn that our primary concern must not be with our own 
needs and desire, but, first, with the celestical concerns of 
Him who is the Hearer and Answerer of prayer. ‘There is 
ample room for our own wants and wishes ; but we are all 
prone to allow our own affairs to bulk so largely that we 
forget the concerns of the Kingdom of God, and in con- 
sequence to lose the satisfying sense of our Father’s 
gracious presence and power. No Christian who looks at 
his daily paper can fail to be conscious of the deep desire 
that the Kingdom may come which is “ righteousness and 
peace and joy.” 

Again in all our religious services we seek for divine 
forgiveness ; and in this prayer of our Lord we find the 
great law under which this prayer can be heard and ans- 
wered :—- 

“ Forgive us as we forgive ”’ 

Then when we come to the Throne of Grace ; when we 
bow in spirit before the divine Majesty in loyalty ; when 
we consider the needs of others and our kinship with 
them ; we can give our full attention to our own wants and 
needs, never forgetting our constant need of Christian 
love. Then we can let ourselves be lifted into a fellowship 
with God which is a foretaste of the peace and happiness 
of our Father’s Home Above. 


I overheard him in prayer, but, g00d God, with 
what life and spirit did he pray. It was with so 
much reverence, as if he were speaking to God, yet 
with so much confidence as if he were speaking to 
his friend. —Theodorus on Luther. 
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The Shift of Population to Nyanga 


By “ Jola.” 


[BELIEVE it is true to say that the Press, for the most 

part, only publishes that which is of interest to its 
reading public, and omits what is not, or what its public 
does not want to hear. Recently one of the Cape ‘Town 
European dailies announced “‘ No squatters’ camps left,”’ 
and went on to say that at a certain place they had all been 
eliminated, and that all huts had been demolished and 
materials removed. ‘This is news of interest to the Euro- 
pean public, which likes to hear about squatters being 
removed. But nothing was said about what happened to 
the squatters. 

I visited the place to which these particular squatters 
were being removed, or rather having to remove them- 
selves. A more wretched settlement for human habitation 
it would be difficult to imagine. Well out of sight from 
the main road (and this is a prime requisite for these 
removals) no levelling whatever had been done, and of 
course no houses built ; each family had erected its own 
shack (if it could) on the top, or on the sloping side, of a 
sand dune, so as to keep out of the wet—(each of course 
having to pay £1 per month for the bit of ground occupied). 
I asked the first man I met, an old man leaning on a stick, 
and a recent arrival, where he slept. He said he slept out- 
side, (and the nights are cold and often very wet just now). 
As I stood there later in the afternoon an old lorry was 
seen approaching, negotiating the ups and downs and the 
sideway slopes in a most hazardous fashion, and loaded 
with a newlv arriving family, its fowls, and all its bits and 
pieces. I watched the offloading ; and then the mother, a 
frail-looking woman with three very small children, stood 
watching her husband, with one other man, rapidly trying, 
with a few very old pieces of corrugated iron, to knock up 
some sort of shelter for the night. It was a winter day, 
and fortunately fine, but the sun was already going down, 
and it was already getting very cold. That frail-looking 
woman, who spoke good English, said to me: “I don’t 
mind so much about ourselves ; it is the little children I am 
worried about..... is 

Some weeks ago another European daily announced in 
large headings that 200 more families of squatters had been 
removed to the Emergency Camp at Nyanga, and the 
Divisional Council, which is responsible for carrying out 
these removals, announced that there was no hardship 
involved, and indeed that, in this connection, “‘it had 
gained the confidence of the Native people.” (Oh!) It 
was not mentioned that in the area to which those squatters 
had been removed there was only one watertap for each 
thirty families, and not one single latrine. (Two weeks 
later there was exactly one—-and that a miserably inade- 
quate affair of cement, in which cleanliness would be a 


practical impossibility ; a few others of the same kind were 
by that time under construction). Nor was anything said 
about those who have nowhere to stay on arrival, who 
have to sleep out in the open air, or are compelled to beg 
for shelter from those already there. When the Member 
for the Natives in these parts complained of these things in 
Parliament, the Minister of Native Affairs replied that no 
squatters are without shelter. “‘ They stay with friends, 
or in shelters provided.” Yet the Council had told a 
deputation of clergy that no shelters are provided... .and 
so it goes on. 

The European public, the White ruling race, which is 
responsible for these things which are happening, for the 
most part knows nothing about them, and apparently does 
not want to know ; otherwise surely these things would be 
included in their Press reports. Yet these squatters are 
all amongst the labourers on whom the Whites depend for 
their prosperous and comfortable life. 

The Africans on the whole are very adaptable folk. 
This was one of my first impressions on first visiting 
Ndabeni, before ever going up country. Ndabeni (Cape 
Town’s first ‘‘ Native Location’’) was a grimy and dis- 
graceful place, with a nasty smell of its own, which I can 
still recall. ‘‘ Happy people, nevertheless’? was the 
marvel to me. And, despite the hardships of the present-- 
day removals to the Emergency Camp at Nyanga, I noticed 
when there the other day, a settled look about some of the 
families already there, and children playing happily. But 
this adaptability is not an unmixed virtue. Having re- 
turned to Cape Town, after many years, I have sometimes 
been alarmed at the ease and even apparent delight, with 
which many people, coming down from spacious upcountry 
homes magnificently situated, settle in to crowded living 
conditions of shocking dirt and squalor ; and, further, at 
the readiness with which new comers listen, on the moral 
plane, to those who greet them with saying ‘“‘ This is how 
we live in town....,” and quickly adapt themselves 
accordingly. Moreover, this adaptability is apt to be their 
undoing. It makes it so easy for the White authority 
quite unconsciously to think that the Native is happy any- 
where, so it does not matter where he is put, nor how he is 
treated ; or to think that, as he lived in the Reserves, so he 
can still go on living here. ‘The official who was respon- 
sible for arranging the recent removals into the bushes at 
Nyanga, where water for some is still far off, said to me the 
other day: “‘ They go a long way for their water in the 
Reserves ; so why should they not do so here?”’ But 
when I said that the conditions here are quite different, he 
immediately conceded the point! ‘hat just did not séem 
to have occurred to him. 
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National Sunday School Day 


SUNDAY, 26th AUGUST, 1956 


The Object of the Day 
HE object of this special day is to draw the attention of 
Church members, parents and the general public to 
the Sunday School and the great work it is doing and to 
emphasise its contribution to the community as a character- 
training institution. 


How to observe the Day 


The following suggestions are offered which should be 

adapted to suit your own conditions : 

1. Obtain and use the literature supplied free by the S.A. 
National Sunday School Association. 

2. Display the Announcement Poster in a prominent 
place two or three weeks before the appointed day. 

3. Announce the day well in advance so as to give as much 
publicity as possible. 

4. Plan for a record attendance at Sunday School and 
invite the parents. 

5. Offer special prayer for Sunday School work among 
all races. 

6. Organise a special children’s service for morning wor- 
ship. 

7. Co-operate with your local Union in its United Rally 
and Procession of Witness. 

8. Take part in your Union’s Sunday School Week. 

9. Preach a sermon at the evening service emphasising 
the importance of Christian teaching and training 
during childhood and youth. 


Free Literature 

The undermentioned literature in reduced quantities 
will be available. Please order supplies EARLY. 

1. Posters. 

2. Order of Service—a limited number of cyclostyled 
copies for teachers and officers only. 

Order of Service in the vernacular. 

Special Hymn. 

Demonstration. 

Letters to Parents—with and without Collecting Card. 
Collection Envelopes. 

. Badges. 

Items 6, 7 and 8 are only supplied to Schools desirous of 
contributing to Association funds. The small paper 
Badge is presented to each child who makes a contribution 
towards. the offering. 


OM Dn hw 


Sunday Schools should note 
that where an offering is taken on National Sunday School 
Day and sent to Headquarters it represents their affiliation 


fee to the Association for the year. Contributions received 


from Schools affiliated to an auxilliary S.S. Union are 
credited to that Union’s Budget acceptance. 
No Obligation 

Observance of the day places no Church or Sunday 
School under any obligation, but where possible it is re- 
quested that an offering or retiring collection be taken up 
for the Association, whose work is maintained by voluntary 
contributions. Those desirous of so doing can obtain 
literature on application. 

Recognitions 

A FRAMED PICTURE or a SELECTION OF BOOKS 
for the Sunday School library will be awarded to the Euro- 
pean Sunday School sending the largest contribution to 
National S.S. Association funds, and a similar award will 
be made to the European Sunday School whose offering to 
National S.S. Association funds shows the highest average 
per scholar on the school register. 

The same awards are also made to Non-European Schools 
on the same terms as above. 

Token awards will be offered to pupils on application. 

Address all communication to: The Secretary, S.A. 
National Sunday School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port 
Elizabeth. 

Serapeng sa Meroho byC.A.Motsamai. (Morija Sesuto 

Book Depot. 2/6). 

A book on Nature Study and Gardening is very welcome 
these days in African Primary Schools, and for this reason 
a book such as this is ideal except for the language difficulty 
in some parts of the country. The writer begins with the 
weather conditions as affecting the composition of soil. 
The ditlerent types of soils are clearly described and 
illustrated. He gives the dangers and causes of soil erosion. 
The different kinds of edible wild plants that used to be eaten 
by our great, great grandfathers are also given in the book. 
These have now been substituted by our present-time 
vegetables. 

This book should be found very useful in schools. 

* * * pk 
Histori ea Basotho by D, Fred Ellenberger (Morija 

Sesuto Book Depot, 5/6). 

This is the History of the Basuthos. The writer gives 
the genealogical order of the chiefs as well as the origin of 
the Basutho Nation. Three tribes from the Eastern side 
of Basutoland are said to have first settled in Basutoland 
after the Bafokeng tribe had travelled Eastward through 
that country. 

The book relates clearly how Moshesh built the Nation. 
History students should find this book very, very useful. 

G.W.D.S. 
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Green and Pleasant Land, by John Lawson. (S.C.M. 

Press, 127 pp. 7/6). 

This is a thoughtful and well-informed study by a 
Methodist minister with long experience of country charges, 
of the state of organised religion in the English country- 
side, and of possible methods and strategy for increasing 

- its effectiveness. 


While at first glance it might seem obvious that the con- 
ditions surveyed are very dissimilar to those prevailing in 
South Africa, and that in consequence Mr. Lawson’s book 
will have little of value for us, nevertheless, as one reads it 
one is constantly reminded of parallel, if not similar, 
situations to be found in many of our smaller towns, to 
which many of his reflections and suggestions are no less 
applicable. And the idea follows that much good might 
come from the study of them by ministers of the churches 
in our dorps, especially if anything in the nature of a 
“‘ ministers ’ fraternal’ exists. 


It is inevitable that this study should be confronted by 
the problems arising from the ‘ growing, intangible 
“urban-mindedness’ in the Church of England and Free 
Churches alike.” ‘There seems to be a movement of talent 
and intelligence away from the countryside as far as the 
ministry is concerned. As a symptom of this in the 
Church of England Mr. Lawson writes, “If we look 
among the dusty volumes of good but old theology which 
we have picked up from second-hand stalls we find that a 
large proportion are dated from country rectories. The 
modern ones fresh from the public library are dated from 
colleges, religious communities, cathedral foundations, 
anywhere but from village parsonages! .. .. Many of 
those books from country rectories perhaps betoken ser- 
mons not a few preached to dutiful but uncomprehending 
Georgian or Victorian yokels! Yet it was a good thing 
that men of ability and culture should take a natural 
pleasure in rural work and rural residence.” 


There is much to heed in this little book, both of severe 
yet mellow criticism of things’as they are and also of sound, 
practical suggestion. Naturally the lack of collaboration 
between the different denominational forces, mainly 
Anglican and Methodist, is seen as mischievous. ‘‘ The 
unflattering truth is that what is wanted is chiefly more 
charity—more simple desire to see union, even at the price 
of the sacrifice of proper pride and cherished shibboleths. 

Like a mighty tortoise 

Moves the Church of God: 
Brothers we are treading 

Where we’ve always trod ! 
We are all divided, 

Separate bodies we, 
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One in basic doctrine, : 

Yet wanting charity.” i 

Yet there is much to indicate that a new relationship is — 
in sight, and the suggestions made with a view to realising — 
it are worthy of consideration. 

It is somewhat disappointing that a very intriguing book — 
is made unnecessarily difficult to read by the crowding of 
the pages with a type of a very close character and so few _ 
paragraph divisions. Mr. Lawson’s matter deserves a 
more attractive presentation to the eye. 

O.B. 
* ; * * * 
Christian Belief and This World, by A. R. Vildler. 

(S.C.M. 12/6). 

These six lectures, the Fifth Memorial Lectures in the © 
University of Nottingham, 1955, undertake the enquiry— 
Should a Christian in relation to the world be “ 
formist?” St. Paul says, “Be not conformed to this — 


world,” ‘‘ Friendship with the world is enmity with God,” 


says St. James. On the other hand “ Christians of the — 
apostolic age.....held a high doctrine of the source and ~ 
authority of civil government!” Have Christians got any 
responsibility for the running of this world? The thesis — 
maintains that they have, that we are as Christians ‘“‘ res- — 
ponsible for civilisation as well as for evangelisation.” 

The initial enquiry leads on to a lecture ‘‘ On living in 
two worlds at once’ a lecture in which living eschatologi- 
cally is really brought down to earth, then on to a fascinat- 
ing enquiry into the place of prophecy to-day. What do 
we mean by prophecy, what is the prophetic gift? “ Are 
we also among the Prophets ?”’ is the title of this lecture. 
Next comes a most telling analysis and exposition, simple 
but penetrating, of the Ten Commandments as the law of 
nations. ‘The last two lectures enquire what the indivi- 
dual layman ought to do in practice about his responsibi- 
lity for civilisation, and also tell something of the work of 
the Christian Frontier Council. 

The lectures are downright and challenging : ‘“‘ Where 
there is complacency Christians should be agents of dis- 
turbance.” Again : “if a British ecclesiastical body wants 
to pass a resolution about the colour bar...... everyone 
who votes for it thereby commits himself to inviting one or 
more coloured persons in the country to spend next 
Christmas in his house.” 

While the book is addressed primarily to Britain, it is a 
book which deserves to be read carefully by South Africans. 
Nowhere is the need greater than it is in South Africa for 
informed Christian action in the sphere of civilisation. It 
is to be hoped that many South Africans will study these 
lectures carefully. 


N.B. 


noncon- — 


